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Dr. Farley Richmond 


While characterizing the Purulia Chhau, a ritualistic form of dance- 
drama peculiar to Bengal, John Arden, the well known British playwright 
took the liberty of satirizing the foreigners who had gathered to seca 
performance. His remarks bear repeating since they serve as a touchstone 
for my own views regarding foreigners who do research in Indian theatre, 


The guests included two playwrights from Britain, a director 
from an experimental theatre in Denmark, a lady form Paris repre- 
senting UNESCO and a professor from the drama department of 
a U.S. university. All were well furnished with tape recorders, flash 
cameras, and various other apparatus including copious notebooks. 
The U.S. professor was the most egregious of our incongruous little 
group. He scrambled over the barbed wire and danced among the 
dancers, flashing his camera and sticking the mike of his tape re- 
corder into the musicians’ faces...The academics recorded and fe 
corded. The archives will now be stuffed, the doctoral theses already 
lying on the publishers’ shelves...The whole scene was one of cultural 
exploitation?. 


Arden’s remarks have a ring of truth about them. Toa casual 
observer, the foreign students of Indian theatre, shoulders slung with 
cameras and tape recorders, fortified with insect repellent and flush with 
money, must appear absurd and perhaps even contemptible, mainly 
because their motivations usually are unclear, even to the performers ‘2 
whom they show such keen interest. 





* “The Chhau Dancers of Purulia”, The Drama Review, 15, 3 (Spring, 1971), 
page 72,73. 
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Why do foreigners collect field notes, tape recordings, films and 
photographs of Indian dramas and dramatic dances? Is it, as Arden sug- 
gests, simply to stuff already over-crowded archives and to publish more 
doctoral theses? Doubtless the answers are as varied as the individuals 
who pursue this work. My own views are conditioned by the particular 
demands and needs of my students and the community in which I work 


in the U.S.A. 


When I first came to Michigan State University in the early 60's, 
the theatre students and the Lansing community had little notion of 
Asian life and culture. Most of them regarded Asia as “the mysterious 
East”, a place of massive poverty, slums and filth, where millions died 
every year of starvation and disease, where human life was essentially 
worthless. To many of my friends, India was stereotyped as a land of 
elephants, snake charmers and cow-worshippers! It was inconceivable 
to the people of this region of Michigan that India, for all its long history 
could have produced a civilization worth serious consideration. This 
gross misinformation was further reinforced by the dearth of courses in 
Asian studies at the university and a total emphasis on western perform- 
ing arts. I dare say this was the typical situation in America in the 
early 60’s, outside a few centres of higher learning around the country. 


Thus our initial task was apparent—to rectify the false impression 
that people of this region had of India and Asia in general. Supported 
in our efforts by the University’s Asian Studies Center, interested 
faculty and students began their work in earnest. In the Department of 
Theatre, we recognized the need to go beyond the boundaries of studying 
“theatre” per se by investigating Asian religions, social organizations 
and aesthetic concepts, not to mention history and geography, for Asian 
theatre is bound to the cultures from which it springs and cannot be 
viewed in total isolation from its cultural roots as Western theatre can, 
without losing its meaning and significance. Our courses in Asian theatre 
at Michigan State University have always had a double purpose, to teach 
the dramatic literature and theatre forms of Asia and to teach Asian 
culture through its theatre. ; 


After much experimentation, we finally devised two courses which 
met our particular needs, ‘Theatres of India and Southeast Asia” and 
“Theatres of China and Japan”. Each course requires that a student 
spend thirty hours in lecture-discussion classes for a period of ten weeks, 
exploring the historical development: of theatre, dance-drama and dance 
and reading translations of significant plays of selected Asian countries. 
For obvious reasons these topics demand that the students have as 
accurate and as vivid a picture of Asian culture and its theatre forms as 
Possible. Therefore, colour transparencies, films and tape recordings are 
essential as windows into a world which most of the students may never 
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have an opportunity to explore first hand. Without this material thei 
study would be relatively obscure and meaningless. Since well-illustrated 
books and articles, particularly on Indian theatre, are rare and hard to 
come by, the only way to assemble visual and aural material is through 
field reseach. Thus teachers of Asian theatre at Michigan State have 
been obliged to travel abroad to document the theatre forms and to bring 
back the material to the U.S.A. for use in the Asian theatre classes. 


Besides its immediate practical value, documentation obviously 
serves a long range goal. It preserves records of notable performers and 
performances of Asian plays for future generations. Imagine what an 
impact it would make to a modern theatre student if he had 
visual illustrations of the Greek theatres of the Sth century B.C. What 
would we not give to see a performance of Shakespeare’s plays filmed at the 
Globe or listen to recorded performances of plays by Moliere performed 
at the court of Louis XIV? How many scholarly debates would be put 
to rest? The Asian theatre collection at Michigan State University, 
though not unique, contains an important and growing repository of 
information for future generations of theatre students and scholars, both 
in India and in the West, 


Photographs, films and tape recordings of Asian performances also 
have another important use; they provide a rich source for studying and 
imitating the unique theatrical conventions that characterize Asian 
theatre forms. Sensing the desire among our students to perform in Asian 
plays, we have recently instituted a special course entitled ‘‘Asian Theatre 
Production” which gives students, particularly our actors, an oppor- 
tunity to experiment with symbolic gesture and dance in a laboratory 
situation. Our intention is not to graduate students who are expert of 
even competent performers of Asian plays, principally because they may 
never have an outlet for such expression; rather, we aim to suggest the 
long years of discipline and training required to master the techniques of 
most forms of Oriental theatre and to provide an opportunity for them 
to devise ways to apply what they have learned to western play produc- 
tion. The course focuses on everything from the symbolic use of the fan 
in Noh to the highly refined, symbolic gesture language of Kathakali, 
from the depiction of a villainous old man in Peking Opera to the youth- 
ful dance of Krishna in Yakshagana. 


Another dimension of our programme is the face-to-face contact 
students have had with distinguished teachers and scholars of Asia? 
theatre. Since 1965, under the expert guidance of James R. Brandot, 
now professor of Asian theatre at the University of Hawaii, Michig® 
State has been priveleged to have professors and performers from Asia 4 
resident faculty members. Pandam Siswaharsojo, Wayang Kulit pupP™ 
teer, was the first of a distinguished line of individuals to teach Asia 
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theatre here. In 1966, C.C. Mehta joned our faculty from the University 
of Baroda to teach Indian theatre. In 1969, John Hu from Taipei, Taiwan 
arrived on our campus to teach Chinese theatre: From 1970 through 
1971, Josephine Huang Hung taught an exhaustive schedule of five 
courses on all phases of Chinese drama and theatre. 


In addition to these special guest teachers, we have also brought 
distinguished Asians to our campus for lectures and lecture-demonstra- 
tions. Among the notable visitors who have been with us for short periods 
in recent years are Dr. Suresh Awasthi, Secretary of the Sangeet Natak 
Akademi, New Delhi; Dr. V. Raghavan; Professor of Sanskrit, 
Madras University; Girish Karnad, playwright; and film-maker; Asif, 
Currimbhoy, playwright; P. Lal, editor of Writers Workshop and author 
of numerous books and articles on Indian drama and literature; Mansukh 
Joshi, Director of the Indian National Theatre, Bombay; Pabitra Sarkar, 
Professor of Bengali, University of Minnesota, and author of an 
important new paper on Jatra; Shozo Sato, Professor of Japanese theatre, 
University of Illinois; and Dr. Andrew T. Tsubaki, Professor of Japanese 
theatre, Universityof Kansas. a; 


Besides the articles and books that individual faculty and students 
have published on Asian theatre while teaching at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, the Asian Studies Center has published the Journal of South Asian 
Literature, the only periodical in the U.S.A. devoted exclusively to this 
subject. Numerous past issues of the Journal contain translations of Indian 
plays and articles on Indian theatre. In the Summer of 1974, I guest- 
edited a special issue on Indian drama and theatre containing articles, plays 
and interviews. This will be the first major publication of Indian theatre 
material in the U.S.A. since Balwant Gargi’s book on the Folk Theatre 
of India in 1966. 


Many of our graduate students have pursued research in Asian 
theatre as part of their advanced degree programme. Most of them have 
travelled in Asia to collect their data. Since the Asian theatre programme 
Was initiated on our campus in 1962, the Ph.D. candidates and the titles of 
their theses are as follows: Farley Richmond, “Contemporary English- 
language Theatre in India’, 1965; Keith Edward Nielsen, “The Uses 
Of Theatre as a Communication Mode for the Study of Selected Cul- 
tural Concepts of India”, 1970; Martha Bush Ashton, “Yakshagana 
Badagattitu Bayalata: A South Indian Dance Drama”, 1972; Oh 
Kon Cho, “Chi-Jin Yoo: A Patriotic Playwright of Korea”, 1972; 
and Tevia Abrams, “Tamasha: People’s Theatre of Maharashtra 
State, India”, 1974. 


Besides exposing our students to coursesin Asian theatre, field 
Tsearch and lectures by outstanding visiting scholars and artists, we value 
the production of Asian plays as one of the best means of introducing 
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students and audiences of this community to the rich cultural heritage of 
Asia. Beginning in 1963, with the production of a Japanese Kabuki play, 
we have produced a range of plays from the traditional and modem 
repertory of Asian countries. Perhaps a description of the Indian pro. 
ductions will be of interest to the readers of Sangeet Natak because they 
show our interest in a wide variety of theatre forms and styles as well as 
a concern for capturing the authentic environment of the regions from 


which the forms are drawn. 


The first Indian play produced at Michigan State University was 
Asif Currimbhoy’s Goa in 1965. Coincidental with my return from 
India as a Fulbright student grantee, Currimbhoy arrived in the U.S.A. 
to study American theatre practices on a grant from the JDR 3rd Fund. 
He agreed to come to M.S.U. for the duration of the rehearsals and 
performances. We were especially pleased to be the first theatre 
group in the world to have the opportunity to perform Goa, as well 
as the first to stage a production of Currimbhoy’s works. Readers 
may remember that for many years Doldrummers, one of Currimbhoy’s 
early plays, was banned in Bombay, and thereafter many English language 
theatre groups were hesitant to perform his work in India. Goa is an 
allegory of the events immediately preceding the invasion and capture of 
the small Portugese colony of Goa by the Indian army in 1961. Little 
about the play’s structure is typical of India. Only in the costumes 
were we able to capture something of an Indian flavour. 


Our next production was more experimental in that it attempted to 
recreate some of the spirit of the traditional theatre forms of India’s 
villages in the setting of an arena theatre. In 1967, one of my students 
and I compiled and adapted plays and epic poems based on the Ramayana. 
We called our adaptation Ramacharita (The Story of Rama). Our 
objective was to dramatically illustrate some of the significant events from 
the epic, from the birth of Ravana to the return of Rama, Vishnv’s 
avatar, to heaven. Considering the limitations of budget and space we 
composed the story so that it could be performed by only five actors and 
three dancers who played short scenes, bridged by choral and narrative 
reading. Perhaps our most successful innovation was the “‘mask-tree”, t0 
symbolize Lord Vishnu, devised by Richard Lippke, our designer. At 
the point in the epic when Vishnu incarnates himself into his avatar Rama 
and his three brothers, the actors playing the roles each took one of the 
“faces” from the “mask-tree” and attached it to the wire frames of theif 
mask poles to symbolize the process of incarnation. 


At the climax to the celebration of the marriage of Rama and Sita, 
vur female dancers performed a fillana taught to them by Betty T° 
Jones. Many symbolic gestures used by the actors were also taught to 
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the students by Ms. Jones to give the production its own unique blend of 
realistic and symbolic acting styles. 


Ramacharita was produced in conjunction with the Inter-rotating 
Summer Programme in South Asian Languages and Area Studies held on 
our campus that summer. As a climax to our efforts, we were invited to 
perform for a workshop on Indian culture conducted for secondary school 
teachers at New Albany, Indiana under the supervision of Robert 
Holmes. 


In the Spring of 1972 we chose a picturesque site along the Ked 
Cedar River which meanders through our campus to produce our next 
major production of Indian traditional theatre, entitled Village Plays 
of India. Between two grassy knolls we erected a shamiana, a bright red 
canvas tent-top bordered by mirror-work hangings from Saurashtra. 
This splash of colour set against the forest of trees that line the river 
bank, the bright green lawn and deep blue sky was stunningly impressive 
at sunset. Our goal was to create an environment which approximated 
that of performances in Indian villages. It gave audiences and players 
alike the sensation that they were actually participating in the event of .a ~ 
culture totally different from their own. 


To further approximate the environment the spectators were 
obliged to sit on the ground around the playing area, just as audiences 
do in many Indian villages. Rather than using artificial lights, we 
chose to use torches constructed in imitation of those in the Bhavai, a 
theatre form of Gujarat. When the spectators began to assemble, girls 
dressed in saris passed among them with chavra, a refreshing snack of 
nuts, cereals, raisins and spices. The environment was so casual and 
informal that some spectators brought their picnic baskets and ate dinner 
quietly during the show. Many spectators came with their children and 
dogs which freely mingled with the actors or fell quietly asleep at the 
edge of the playing area. We had spectators who returned four and five 
times to see the production just to experience the unique environment 
Which we had created. 


For the benefit of the student performers we conducted a puja in 
the dressing room in honour of Ganapati, the elephant-headed god of 
good fortune, and Baucharaji, the patroness of the Gujarati actors. 
Before the actual performance began, the stage manager sanctified the 
Playing area following the rituals normally used in Bhavai. Then, as is 
Customary in Gujarat, members of the company dressed in traditional 
costumes, danced and sanga garba in praise of Amba, the mother 
8oddess of the Gujarati people. At the completion of this lively and 
Colourful display, the musicians took their places and trumpeted the 
‘pproach of Ganapati, played by one of the actors wearing an elephant- 
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headed mask. Two female attendants danced a short Kathak depicting 
Ganapati’s gait and physical appearance. 


At the conclusion of the preliminaries, a potpouri of items adapted 
from the traditional theatre began. As part of the programme, we 
included two farcical stories from Bhavai, entitled Vanio and Zanda 
Zulan. The plays, published by Writers Workshop of Calcutta in 1971, 
were the first English translations of village plays to be published in 
India since the late nineteenth century. Following these we produced 
an abbreviated version of the strivesha dance from the Yakshagana of 
Karnatak. Next, our male actors performed an item of dance adapted 
from the Purulia Chhau of Bengal. To conclude the programme, dancers 
performed a Mangalam from Yakshagana. 


Undoubtedly, Village Plays of India has been our most ambitious 
project to date in terms of time and effort. It involved our students in 
a totally unique theatrical experience and gave our audiences a taste 
of what village theatre is likein India. Perhaps the test of its success 
lies in the requests we continue to get from patrons to repeat the 
production. It was also immensely successful from the point of view of 
Gretel Stensrud, our costumer, and Paula Davis, her assistant. It gave 
them a chance to use Indian fabrics purchased by Rati Mody in the 
bylanes of Bombay. Through photographs, drawings and field notes 
that I collected, the costumers reconstructed the patterns and details of 
costumes used in three distinctly different regions of India. Naturally, 
we took great pride in our accomplishments when comparing ou! 
costumes with those used in authentic productions. It also gave Frank 
Krenz and Earl Poelman, two of our technical theatre students, a0 
opportunity to create replicas of the masks which I brought from 
Charida village in Bengal, where traditional maskmakers still ply thelr 
trade. The gratifying thing to me is that western theatre people caf 
recreate the effects of authentic items and in the process learn something 
about the culture from which they come. 


Our most recent major production was Girish Karnad’s Hay 
vadana (The Transposed Heads) performed in the Summer of 1973% 
part of our Free Theatre Programme. Hayavadana blends stagitt 
techniques from the traditional theatre of South India with a basically 
modern, western form of dialogue-drama to create a unique play very 
much in the vein of the work currently being done by India’s leading 
young playwrights. 


For this production we took the liberty of using musicians and 
chorus composed entirely of females. Sitting behind the players: * : 
the custom in Yakshgaana and Kathakali, they participated in the actio8 
very much as musicians do in South India. When the actors waited for 
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their entrances they sat with the musicians, conspicuously in view of the 
spectators. To lend drama to the entrance of the goddess Kali, a 
Kathakali curtain was used. Photographs of the large Bomalattam 
marionettes of Karnatak served as inspiration for the dolls which the 
actors used in the performance. Evelyn Weymouth, one of our most 
enterprising undergraduates, constructed dolls using the photographs 
that I took while in Bangalore. She instilled a life in them through 
her manipulation that never failed to charm the spectators. 


Hayavadana was also produced out-of-doors and attracted hundreds 
of interested patrons to the performance area, which was located in a 
beautiful open courtyard between the theatre building and the art 
school. Like the Village Plays of India, Hayavadana was a popular show 
since it took advantage of the desire of spectators to follow a clear and 
understandable story, as well as one fashioned in an unusual form. It 
may interest the readers to know that Macbeth and You Know I Can't 
Hear You When The Water’s Running were also offered on the same bill 
and performed in the same location as Hayavadana. 


From the foregoing it should be obvious that visual and aural aids 
have served an extremely useful purpose in developing productions of 
Indian plays performed at Michigan State University. But much more 
needs to be done in India to make use of the documents already collect- 
ed, many of which are housed at the Sangeet Natak Akademi in New 
Delhi. 


In the West we can never hope to emulate the work of scholars of 
Indian theatre who have devoted their life to promoting the revival of 
cultural ideals among the masses of the people, but we can 
use what knowledge we gather through field research to expose our 
students and the people of our communities in the U.S.A. to the 
Tiches of traditional and modern Indian theatre. Perhaps through 
our cooperative efforts in the future there will be more and better 
translations of representative Indian plays and documentation of theatre 
forms that need support and encouragement, Actually, those who need 
to be convinced that this task is worthwhile are the rich and influential 
individuals of the Indian community who are in a position to lend 
financial and moral aid to the vast work that has yet to be done in this 
exciting fleld of endeavour. 








Dr. Richmond was a Fulbright student grantee, 1964-65. He returned 
10 India in 1969 to study the production of Sanskrit classical plays. In 
September, 1974, he enrolled as a student of the Kerala Kalamandalam to 
study Kutiyattam. Currently, he is chairman of the Asian Theatre Programme 
of the American Theatre Association. 


